EW CONDUCT 
STANDARDS 


BERKELEY (20 Feb1968)--New 
standards of conduct have been 
issued for students and student 
organizations by President 
Charles J. Hitch. 
sions, effective immediately, 
are in accord with the Coun- 
cil of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors 
and the United States National 
Student Association. Their 
joint statement on ‘rights and 
freedoms. of students’? has 
called for regulations to be ‘‘as 
clearly defined as possible.” 


Hitch noted that the amende 
ment sought to ‘‘define more 
precisely the meaning of stane 
dards of conduct and is aclarie 
fication rather than a change of 
University policy.’? He said the 
new definition had been ree 
viewed with the Chancellors of 
the nine UC campuses and that 
all were in agreement with it. 


The text of the amendment 
follows: 


‘A student enrolling nthe Uni- 
versity assumes an obligation 
to conduct himself in a manner 
compatible with the Univer- 
sity’s function as an educational 
institution. | Misconduct for 
which students are subject to 
discipline falls into the follow- 
ing categories; 


““(1) Dishonesty, such as 
furnishing false informa- 
tion to the University; 


‘““(2) Forgery, alteration, or 
misuse of University 
documents, records, or 
identification; 


(3) Obstruction or disruption 
of teaching, research, 
administration, discipli- 
nary procedures, or 
other University activi- 
ties, including its public 
service functions, or of 
other authorized activi- 
ties on Univers y pre= 
mises; 


The revi- 
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The Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theatre, a modern dance 
troupe which has won enormous 
acclaim in Europe, Africa and 
Southeast Asia, will perform 
next Thursday evening at 8:30 
in the Stevenson College Din- 
ing Hall. 


The company of dancers ree 
ceived an unprecedented 61 cur- 
tain calls in Hamburg, Gere 
many, and has just returned 
to the United States after eight 
months abroad to fill its first 
coast-to-coast tour. 


The repertoire of the troupe 
is based on jazz, spirituals and 
the blues. Included in the pro- 
gram to be presented at UCSC 


ALVIN AILEY DANCE TROUPE 


will be such established favo- 
rites as ‘‘Revelations’’,‘‘Blues 
Suite’? and ‘*Congo Tango Pa- 
lace’’, as well as other dances 
choreographed by Talley 
Beatty, Lester Horton and Al- 
vin Ailey. 


In describing the work of 

his group, Alvin Ailey says, 
‘‘The cultural heritage of the 
American Negro -- sometines 
sorrowing, sometimes jubilant, 
but always hopeful -- has 
created a legacy of music and 
dance which has touched, il- 
luminated and influenced the 
most remote preserves of 

world civilization. I and my 
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RIVERSIDE -- Uni Press 
-- University of California stu- 
dents may not know until this 
summer how much their ed- 
ucation will cost them in the 
fall... or whether or not 
they will be able to enroll at 
all. 

That’s the word from the Board 
of Regents who deferred until at 
least April the decisionto in- 
crease student fees by $156 
per year and discussed the 
possibility of cuts in enrollment 
if the University budget does 
not exceed the $280 million 
recommended by Governor 
Reagan. 

The fee decision postponement, 


enacted here last Saturday, will ~ 


allow the Regents Special Com- 
mittee on Student Charges and 
Student Aid to explore alter- 
natives to an increase in 
charges, many of which did not 
come to light until the Board 
was on the verge of decision 
in January, 

Presentations by Assembly- 
men Bud Collier (R-Pasadena) 
and Bob Monagan (R-Tracy) 
at the January meeting, com- 
ments by Chancellor Franklin 
D. Murphy regarding tuition in 
the Health Sciences and the Feb 
8 report of Assembly Speaker 
Jesse Unruh’s Joint Committee 
on Higher Education will all be 
considered along with Regent 
Frederick Dutton’s ‘‘Twoe- 
Stepped Plan’’, All provide for 
possible variations on the in- 
crease in fees with the excep- 
tion of Unruh’s report which 
concluded that no increase 
should be enacted. 

The postponement was ap- 
proved over Unruh’s objection 
that the Regents were ‘‘doing 
by indirection what they should 
be doing by direction,’’ that is, 
virtually eliminating the pose 
sibility of a fee increase this 
fall. Unruh moved for the ad- 
option of a statement calling the 
institution of a fee increase 
‘“‘impractical’’ for 1968-69. The 
Unruh motion was defeated as 
Regents agreed that even a 
decision over the summer could 


| 


FEES POSTPONED AGAIN 


be put into effect by the fall. 

Unruh lashed out at the Board, 
at one point noting that the 
‘‘know-nothings are in the maje 
ority again,’’ and chiding the 
Regents for not taking ‘firm, 
positive leadership.’ 

The postponement makes spec- 
ulation on the outcome of the 
decision nearly impossible. Ale 
though the budget will probably 
not be finalized by the legis= 
lature and the governor before 
April, the influence of the Re- 
gents’ dismay over the budget 
on the fee decision will in all 
likelihood be weakened by Ap- 
ril. The consideration of the 
alternatives leaves little hope for 
students, since most call for 
either a slightly lower fee or a 
different procedure for its cole 
lection. 

Regents Unruh, Dutton, Wil- 
liam E. Forbes, Norton Simon, 
and William E. Coblentz con- 
tinued their unyielding opposi- 
tion to the fee increase and 
Mrs. Edward Heller expressing 
some doubt. Dutton continued to 
fight for his ‘‘two-Stepped 
Plan’’ of seeking revenues from 
agricultural and other commun- 
ty services, a statewide fund 
raising campaign and a fee ine 
crease for students whose fame 
ilies make in excess of $20,000 
a year. 

Coblentz issued a statement 
urging that the concept of tui- 
tion-free education remain part 
of the policy at the University, 
concluding that the imposition 
of increased fees might very 
well ‘‘widen the narrow separ- 
ation’? between those eligible 
to attend UC to those enrolled, 
while further discouraging 
those who are not now eligible, 
He noted that the gap between 
those attending the University 
and those not is not between 
those eligible but not financially 
able and those enrolled, but 
rather between those enrolled 
and those not eligible to en- 
roll. This refutes the gover- 
nor’s argument that increased 
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CHANCELLOR MURPHY )—— pj = > | TT Yr ON A 


UCLA Chancellor Franklin D, 
Murphy has resigned from his 
position with the University to 
become President of the Times- 
Mirror Company. Announced at 
last week’s Regents meeting at 
Riverside, Murphy is leaving 
the position he held for eight 
years at the Los Angeles cam- 
pus, 


Murphy, a trained M,D,, 
came to UCLA from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He will une 
doubtedly serve through the rest 
of the academic year, when a 
successor will be named. The 
Regents will receive the recome 
mendation of President Hitch, 
who will offer the nomination 
after consultation with faculty 
and student groups. A special 
advisory committee of the Re- 
gents would then be named to 
review the nomination. 


Murphy’s move to the Times- 
Mirror post comes as some- 
thing of a surprise, It had been 
anticipated that he would accept 
a position with either a major 
foundation or another college or 
university, in either case as- 
suring himself of continued pub- 
lic visibility. It has long been 
assumed that Murphy aspires to 
public office. 


In addition to his position 
with the Times-Mirror, Murphy 
is also on the Board of Di- 


QUITS UCLA 


rectors of the Ford Motor Co., 


» Hallmark Cards, Inc., McCall’s 


Inc., the Carnegie and Wood. 
row Wilson foudations, and a 
Trustee of the Los Angeles 
County Art Museum, 


IRVINE (UniPress) - Mike 
Krisman, UC Irvine — student 
body president, and Craig Har- 
lan, student body vice president, 
have announced the resignation 
of their posts. 


John Payne, chairman of the 
Programs Board, has submitted 
his resignation also. 


Decrying the lack of interest 
and involvement in the Univer- 
sity by students, Krisman and 
Harlan announced they are re- 
turning to ‘‘being students’’. 


Krisman blamed society in 
general for the apathy at UCI. 
‘«People don’t want to reform 
their institutions anymore, 
They no longer strive or 
strain,’’ Harlan said. 


‘This ,’’ they both concluded, 
‘is manifest in the existing 
conditions on the UCI campus. 
If society feels this way, so do 
the students at Irvine.’’ 
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‘“‘This campus’s problem is 
its parochialism, Thirty-seven 
per cent of the students live 
at home,’? Krisman said. Other 
reasons for the lack of student 
involvement, according to the 
outgoing president, include the 
fact that UCI is a ‘‘young’’ 
campus with few older and gra- 
duate students to ‘‘provide 
leadership interested in solving 
problems.,”’ 


Krisman added that students 
‘*feel powerless in regard to 
world affairs, They feel they 
can’t solve any of the prob- 
lems.’? He termed the major- 
ity of the students ‘‘drop-outs 
from society.’? 


The situation, they predicted, 
will get worse. The students 
are now ina position to influence 
the development of a university 
but they are not doing so; the 
Administration will take back 
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“The Human Chess Game” during t 
Cowell’s Winter Break. For more on the Break, see 
page 3. 
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BY ANDREW WILSON 


You sit in a darkened room, 
and for ninety minutes watch 
faces projected in front of you. 
At the end, you might not even 
be able to recognize those faces 


if you saw them in the street, . 


but reme ibrance of emotions 
and intensely powerful, violent 
expressions of feelings shown 
on those faces won’t leave even 
if you want them to. The pas- 
sion of Joan of Arc is there, 
and the portrayal of her in- 
quisitors points out, through 
contrast, the personal intensity 
of her passion. 

Joan’s face, her eyes al- 
ways looking at a point above 
the camera, is pale with a 
strength and energy which she 
says came from God. (Who am 
I to doubt her?) Then you see 
the faces of the inquisitors; 
swarthy, brooding, and outraged 
at a transgression of behavior 
patterns which it is their duty 
to delineate and suppress. The 
constant and quick pace of the 
montage between shots of Joan 
in which the camera does not 
move, and panning shots of 
the inquisitors emphasizes the 
group of inquisitors, secure in 
their numbers, as opposed to 
Joan, lonely in the individual- 
ity of her emotions. The mon- 
tage between shots of the in- 
quisitors emphasizes, except 
for one or two exceptions, the 
sameness of their feeling and 
their need for a continual re- 
affirmation of this sameness. 
It is as if none of the inquis- 
itors is strong enough to con- 
front Joan individually, and 
must do so from the collective 
strength of the group. 

Counterpointing the conflict 
between Joan and the inquisitors 
and the violent outbreaks which 
occur within the framework of 
is the soundtrack. The calm and 
orderly quality of the music is 
at its height when the moments 
of conflict are most intense 
and the violence of the con- 
flict is most apparent. At the 
calmest moments of the film, 
the music is at its most fren- 
zied and climactic points, point- 
ing out the conflict which seems 
to have died, but whichis really 
seething and boiling all around, 

The theme of the film is 
conflict, and it is a conflict 
between two ways of life. On 
the one hand is Joan’s intenSely 
personal life, deriving its 
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THE FILM REVIEW 


THE PASSION OF 


JOAN OF ARC 


MEICASABLANCA 


GEIB Y ALEX BLOOM 


There comes a time when 
you cry out from having been 
exhaustingly dragged through 
the worlds of Federic:. Fel- 
lini or Ingmar Bergman or 
Joseph Losey. It’s at these 
times you look for a ‘‘good 
old movie.’’ Such a movie was 
“CASABLANCA.” After a 
steady t of ‘‘The Servant,’’ 
‘Darling ,’’ *8 1/29’, “‘The Vir- 
gin Spring,’’ and ‘‘The Bicycle 
Thief’? youneeda change. There 
could hardly have been a ‘bet- 
ter change. of pace than the 


‘Humphrey Bogart-Ingrid Berg- 


man film. It was a ‘movie’ where 
the others were ‘‘films.’’ In 
the distinction between those 
two terms lies the difference 
between ‘‘Casablanca’’ and the 
other films listed, 

A ‘movie’? is pure escape 
~~ you can identify with the hero, 
root for the good guy, vicar- 
lously love the heroine, What 
made ‘‘Casablance’’ such afina_ 
‘‘movie’’ was that while these 
elements were present, they 
didn’t quite fit the pattern. The 
1, B00d guy’’ who is fleeing the 

Bad guy’ is Paul Henreid 
a courageous anti-Nazi Eu- 
ropean, who has fled all the 
way to Casablanca, But, Henried 
is not the real hero, but the 
man to whom the heroine is 
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The FILM REVIEW Is a 
product of Mr. Bert Kaplan’s 
Theory of Film class. Other 
students are encouraged to 
submit reviews of any came . 
pus film, but they should be 
aware of the fact that four 
or five reviews are submitted 
for each film and therefore, 
all reviews cannot be used. 


SETHE GENERAL 


EEBY DAN HAMMER 


There’s not ‘oo much to say 
about THE GENERAL (starring 
and written and directed by 
Buster Keaton), though someone 
down the aisle from me said, 
‘‘Hey! how about the sound?’ 

You start out chuckling, then 
break into an uncontrollable 
Ssnicker-giggle which carries 
you through even those inter- 
vals in the film which are not 
funny. Some guy four rows down 
inevitably has a ridiculous 
gasping laugh that makes the 
whole thing better (because he 
goes on during the ‘‘dramatic’’ 
parts, and his laugh is con- 
tagious), and everyone is glad 
they’re there together. 

THE GENERAL is a pretty 
good story, once you get over 
that Keaton is ridiculing your 
childhood heros (the men of 
Disney’sGREAT LOCOMOTIVE 
CHASE), adjust to rooting for 
the South, and get over the a- 


version to men dying in funny 
ways. This is not really a 
story, anyway, but a study in 
the face and body of Buster Kea- 
ton. The highlights of the film 
did nothing to move the story 
along: they were studies in 
Keaton, like his ride on a train 
piston and the parabolic bending 
of his body as he peeked in 
the window of Union headquar- 
ters. His face is incredibly rich, 
as can be guaged by gazing at 
a still photo of him, which makes 
you laugh, then makes you not- 
laugh. He and Chaplin consti- 
tute a working definition of hu- 
mor and pathos that is beyond 
verbal criticism, | Buster 

Keaton must be seen to be be- 
lieved, 


col 
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es A CONTENT REVIEW 


Mey PAUL SCHOELLHAMER 


In the Bergman universe, 
man is alone with himself, a- 
lienated from the natural world 
that surrounds him with dark- 

‘fess and fear, and God is just 
another element in that dark 
Grunwaldian forest. Even na- 
ture’s surface pleasures, an 
early morning swim by theSwe- 
dish coast, are but surface ed- 
dies which portend of fearful 
forces from oceanic depths. 
Those forces wreck ships on 
the limits of the ocean and 
smash realities against their 
own limitations. 

Humanness lies in the artis- 
tic creation of life, in living 
life as a artist creating form 
out of the unformed. But it is 
the unformed which surrounds 
the formed, just as the visually 
austere movie surrounded the 
whimsically embellished play- 
within-a-movie in which Minus 
sought to tell his father to 
write his life and not his no- 
vels. In the act of living the 
man becomes egocentric, 
becomes over-confident of his 
ability to restructure the given. 
He even comes to expect God, 
that elemental spirit that wends 
its way through the darkened 
gnarils of the forest, to be, 
as man sees himself, an ore 


tne 
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Ps TREMA 


VY JEAN WHARTON 


Viewing ‘‘La Terra Trema’’ 
proves to be rather like an 
imaginary ball game, where in 
the second inning the good guys 
score and in the fourth, the bad. 
From then on the game is a 
| «tie, with the players relaxing 

as if winning is unimportan: , 

Usually, the piayers just be- 
| come more tired, but oc- 

casionally someone makes an 
| error and the other team jeers, 
Fairly early in the game, many 
players desert to the opposing 
team thereby arousing the spec- 
tators’ sympathies for the team 
with fewer players. The final 
whistle, which comes as the 
players prepare to begin the 
game anew, brings a welcome 
‘fine’, 


Now what is this ‘‘game’’ 
all about? It is merely a 
chunk of life. However, I am 
‘conditioned to expect film edit- 
ing that cuts away much of 
life. After this shearing, the 
result, if good, should be some- 
thing like ‘‘The Bicycle Thief’’; 
that is film life. 


‘‘La Terra Trema’’ isa moving 
collage of boats,,family life, 
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dering force, including the hu- 
man ideals of reason and jus-. 
tice. : 

Man has exceeded the narrow 
confinements of his reality and 
it is wrecked on the immensity ' 
of what lies beyond. When Ka- 
rin says, ‘‘I have seen God,’ 
she has not seen what she ex- . 
pected, but has run into the 
darkness of the forest. God is 
of the forest, that+ unformed 
beyond, not of human reality, 
He has cold eyes and a stoney 
face; he is a spider who tries 
to rape Karin but is success- 
fully repelled by her. That is 
God, 


What Karin knows is the truth | 


that is beyond human reality. 
Her abnormally sensitive hear- 
ing, like Joan of Arc’s, ex- 
tends her awareness beyond the 
tiny plot of human formality 
and it alienates her from that 
plot; she is ineurably mad, and 
madness is the fatal heresy of 
our times. Neither she nor 
those around her can survive 
in humaness with her abnormal 
sensitivity to the confines of 
humanness, or life must be lived 
as something all-important, as 
the artist’s greatest creation. 
When humanness is not believed 
in, it cannot survive as human- 
ness, When Minus attempts to 
stay by Karin in the shipwreck 
his own reality is burst along 
with the deepest taboo of human 
order, incest. 

Once a helicopter has lifted 
Karin off into the sky and out 
of humanity’s frail little realm, 
the artistic creation of life be- 
gins again, this time with a 
new cooperation of father and 
son. The film ends on a note 
which is positive, but only to 
a narrowly delineated extent. 


| It is not intended as the just 
| rebalancing of the universe af- 
_ter God-the-spider’s rape at- 
‘ tempt. It is: merely shown that 
‘ human life and human reality 
| gO on, that a new Self-confi- 
| dence is being built and will 


again encroach beyond its 
bounds into the formless, where 
God is evil, despite human re- 
ality. 


PA CINEMATIC 
em Fe Et 


ELA TERR Aim~eY STEVE REES 


It’s hard to treat this film 
as a unity. It seemed to have 
no beginning and no end, It 
seemed incomplete, a fragment. 
So Bergman does jump into the 
middle af the story. Okay, but 
where does he take 13% Karin’s 
story, at least, was told. She 
made her choice abandonejher 
virility-directed husband, and 
decided to wait in the living 
room for the arrival of her 
God. But ‘Through a Glass 
Darkly’? was not just the story 
of Karin. We were told too 
much about the other charac- 
ters for the film to be as 
simple as that. Each charac- 
ter was shown to be in pur- 
suit of his own God in his own 
way. But we only follow the 
development of Karin’s search. 
The other three, or at least 
the other two, do state their 
God, but we don’t follow tiet- 
pursuit. But we don’t see the 
remaining two thirds of the 
trilogy, either. For it is just 
as difficaltto understand Karin 

thout the fuller development 
of the other three characters, 
so it is difficult to understand 
ithis film without knowing the 
more general context into which 
it fits, 

The visual language of Berg- 
manin both ‘Virgin Spring” 
and ‘‘Through a Glass Darkly”’ 
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i waterfront, streets, work, and boat. But then, there is 
lifted | sea. Repeatedly, the same or nothing. . nothing except ano- 
id out similar scenes appear. Life ther incomplete incident: the 
‘ealm, may be this bland, but as film repair of Antonio’s boat; for 
fe be- life it becomes overdone and what? That remains unans- 
ith a monotonous. wered, 

r and 
. note The photography, though, is Maybe life is as this film 
aly to beautiful: dusk and the boats’ shows. Surely in many ways 
xtent. lamps reflected inthe ripples... our lives are monotonous and 
2 just rocks black, women in long, unchanging; however, we tune 
se af- dark shawls, black outlined out the monotony to a large 
e ate against white foam. The use of extent. Day-after-day routine, 
n that sound is also good, especially details, and monotonous repe- 
eality fishermen’s voices calling out titions do not make good films. 
confie at sea or on the waterfront. Film movement is crystallized 
d will movement, concentrated and 
id its Still, the film lags. Several chosen. “La Terra Trema” 
where iueluonesave cneomele, BOk lacks this essential choice. 
- ’ 
se laboriously detailed, There is |_————mms 2 0 1 FEV 
often tremendous buildup, but — FROM PAGE 1 
ATIC no climax, as exemplified in dance theatre celebrate, in our 
lew Cola’s leaving home. Here we program, this trembling 
share a secret with a stranger beauty. We bring you the ex- 
EES whose face is never seen, take uberance of jazz, the ecstasy 
a round-about route to get no- of spirituals, and the dark 
is film where, and hear too many words rapture of blues ... I combine 
o have spoken to a family photo, We our own dance forms with in- 
end, It experience suspense; a meeting strumental music, song and act- 
gment. : with others, a climb into a row- ing .echniques to express var- 
nto the  &§ nn | ious dramatic themes or movuds, 
tea DICK’S PIZZA 
id. She AND CHARBROIL 
neiher 
explore with song and dance 
oe OQUEL AVE the Maori (a New Zealand In- 
of fei 1226 SOQ : ae we an in 
psychological anthropology 
Sai Ads = E78 which Mr, Ritchie has been ex= 
sid. 406 ploring for twenty years. The 
harac- OPEN 11:39 AM M-F program will try to present the 
be as eae eatin vig ee the 
: oy! core of Maori identity has per- 
harae= OPEN 5 PM SUN. sisted and remained viable thr- 
ey i ough these mythic themes. 
awn CLOSED-SAT. 
pad —_——————————————— gate Dest Choir, witteh has 
en working very hard to pro- 
: coe MARCENARO’S WRIA ONE duce one of the nicest sounds 
y thets LUNCH, SODAS, SWEETS around, will perform starting at 
é : 1:15 psm. At 2:14 p.m, it’s time 
see the Pe 
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is just 1335 PACIFIC AVE. ‘ et Wane eines ere 
will roc e students seate 
aaa 7:00 AM — 5:30 PM on the floor groove to the music. 
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' Berg- Including a Complete Selection 
ring”? a of 10-speed bikes 
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BIKE & SPORT SHOP 
1017 Pacific 423-5449 


low level light was not only 
dramatically low key, but also 
extremely textural. Horizon- 
level light casts long shadows, 
which, in turn, create texture 
by means of negative space. 
Admittedly, this effect may 
seem a by-product of the meta- 
phoric function of the sun, but 
I think Bergman to be toocare- 
ful a director for that. Second, 
the sun seemed suspended, nei- 
ther rising nor setting -- just 
hanging. That suspended sun 
made me tense, I wanted it 
to move. After a while, I no 
longer cared if it moved up or 
down, How much like Karin, 
whose mind had lapsed into a 
critical tension, like an iron 
ball held in mid-air between 
the two poles of an electro- 
magnet. Karin’s final choice 
marked the end of this film 
because her choice, in itself, 
was a release of this tension. 

Essentially, then, Bergman’s 
visual language is simple. The 
quality of his images is simple. 
This is the photographer Berg- 
man, creating although simp- 
lifying, synthesizing through 
simplification, Hissimplict‘y is 
also his source of tension. Con- 
sider Antonioni’s films or Fel- 
lini’s films from the same 
period. What these two gain 
from the relatively indulgent 
exploitation of the medium, 
Bergman gains from restrained 
simplicity. 


strength from her relationship 
to God, who is the only thing 
in her life which she considers 
to be ultimately real and valid. 
(You know she doesn’t think her 
inquisitors are real; she doesn’t 
even look at them.) On the other 
hand is the conventional, soc- 
ietal life of the inquisitors, 
Here individual strength is de- 
rived from the individual’s feel- 
ing that he is part of a group, 
and in which the most impor- 
tant relationship of all, that of 
man to God, is prescribed and 
put into a pattern which all 
members of the group must fol- 
low. A clear example of this 
is the scene in which all of 
the inquisitors, however hes- 
itantly, affirm the validity and 


at should really be an exciting 
experience and floor space will 
be left open for those who feel 
the urge to express their dance 
ing itch, Following the band 
will be Althea Short’s Modern 
Dance Group. This ‘‘dancer’s 
world’’? will express the lan- 
guage of body talk interspersed 
with explanations and dance. A 
few solos will be performed and 
‘People at Play’’ and ‘‘Chil- 
dren at Play’’ as well as a 
Brubeck number will be demon- 
strated. 


The Modern Dance Workshop 
includes the following students; 
Signe Almstead, Larry Bell, 
Vonna Blunt,MargaretBran- 
dow, Marshal Clymer, Carl 
Gancher, Nancy Gordon, Pat 
Heddell, Candy Hyde, Wendy Ja-= 
cobs, Becky La Rue, Maggie 


McGinley, Sybil Meyer, Martha 


Neighbor and Kathy Williams. 


After a break for dinner, 
James Houston and Peter 


Beagle will read original works 


together. Mr. Houston, who had 
a most successful reading of 
some of his work recently at 
the Catalyst, will read from a 
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is straight-forward and simple. 
There is relatively little shif- 
ting of point of view, quite lim- 
ited use of close-up, no ape- 
parent use of zoom, and sim- 
ple compositional structure. 
What, then, is Bergman’s sour- 
ce ot tension? Rapid cutting 
sometimes works, but it is a 
technique usually reserved for 
crucial scenes. The God-is-a 
-spider scene, Karin’s superbly 
acted hysterical ‘scene, is a 
prime example. But in this 
case, it is hard to distinguish 
the quality of tension created 
from the screaming from the 
tension created through rapid 
cutting or close-up shots. A 
second source of tension is the 
simplicity of Bergman’s com- 
positions. There is nothing ex- 
tra in a Bergman scene. Ev- 
ery element in the composition 
works toward a single end, as 
in the wide-angle shot in the 
boat with Karin and Minus, 
Cross beams cut the space dia- 
gonally. Splintered wood covers 
the already-rotting floor. Yet, 
the space occupied by the two 
people ii that composition was 
quite small. Both figures were 
dwarfed by the mess inside that 
rotting hulk of a ship. A third 
source of tension is Bergman’s 
use of metaphor. The metaphor 
of the sun on the horizon, for 
example, drew its strength 
from two sources. First, the 
quality of light created by this 
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wisdom of their group in deal- 
ing with religious matters. 
Because of their need for 
external affirmation of their in- 
dividual actions, and their con- 
sequent deperdence on regula- 


tion of human behavior, the in- 


quisitors cannot tolerate Joan, 
who is self-a/firming and there- 
fore immoral, Because they 
have the temporal power to do 
so, they naturally force her eit- 
her to recant or to burn at 
the stake. But even after Joan’s 
death, the conflict is not ree 
solved ,This is an eternal con- 
flict and will never be resol- 
ved as long as two men can 
disagreed with a third, and re- 
enforced by their common feel- 
ing, band together and destroy 
that with which they disagree. 
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novel that he is working on at 
the present time, and Mr, 
Beagle will read from his late 
est novel, to be published this 
month, The Last Unicorn. 


Sunday evening at 8:00 p.m. 
is a- special event for Cowell 
College, UCSC, and all of the 
University of California. Per- 
forming musicians from all nine 
campuses will gather for the 
first All-University Chamber 
Orchestra Workshop. Featured 
work will be Peter Racine Fric- 
ker’s Concerto #4 for solo vio- 
lin, oboe, flute, and string or- 
chestra, which was come- 
missioned by Provost Page 
Smith for this special occasion. 
The 46 student and faculty mem- 
bers, organized by UCSC’s Pro- 
fessor of Music, Miss Julia 
Zaustinsky, will also perform 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
#2, Bartok’s Divertimento for 
Strings, and Mozart’s 20thSym- 
phony, its first California per- 
formance, 


Monday morning it all starts 
again, so enjoy your culture 
while it lasts. 


married. And our heroine, Iisa 
{Berg@an)thini.s sne loves our 
nero. 


The most unconventional fac- 
tor of the movie is the hero, 


Humphrey Bogart. The first of 
the ‘‘anti-heros’’ who have be- 
come popular of late, Bogart 
“‘refuses to get involved’? for 
most of the picture. As ‘‘Rick,”’ 
the American owner of Casa- 
blanca’s most popular cafe, Bo- 
gart is superbly Bogart. With 
an emotionless exterior and 
an eventually revealed ‘‘soft 
heart’’, Bogart is what makes 
‘‘Casablanca’’ the fine movie 
it is, 

Paralleling Rick’s character 
on the side of Vichy France, 
is Claude Rains, with allegi- 
ance that ‘sways in the breeze,’? 
Rick’s ccunterpart on the other 
side of the conflict. Also pop- 
ping up are two old Bogart 
cronies, Sidney Greenstreet and 
Peter Lorre. Assorted Ger- 
mans and Arabs round out 
what has to be an exc ptionally 
good cast. 

Roughly, the story involves 
the relationship between Rick 
and the wife of Victor, the 
fleeing man. It seems they had 
met in Paris, when she thought 
her husband dead. Their love 
was cut short by the invasion 


. of France. Now, several years 


later, they fatefully meet again. 
Rick holds stolen papers which 
can give Victor his freedom, 
Ilsa thinks she wants to stay 
with Rick, but in the end he 
sends her off with her husband 
to Lisbon and eventually Amer- 
ica. Bogart then commits him- 
self, finally, by shooting the 
villanous German Major. When 
the French Inspector, Claude 
Rains, ‘says to ‘‘round up the 


Rick) we know that he too has 
made his committment of the 
“right side’’. The picture ends 
with Rick and Louis (Rains) 
walking off together, with Rick 
saying, ‘‘Louis, I think this 
could be the start of a beau- 
tiful friendship.”’ 

The camera work, while 
slightly cliche’, was ¢ ‘ective. 
You became the camera, as you 
entered Rick’s cafe at the be- 
ginning. The introduction of Bo- 
gart was similarly effective. 
We hear much about Rick be- 
fore we see him. Then a check 
is placed in front of a man 
who is playing chess. We see 
only his hands as he writes, 
*¢O,K, Rick.” Then the camera 
moves up Bogart and we see 
him for the first time. 

Similarly, some of the lines 
are cliche, The most famous 
being, ‘‘you played it for her, 
you can play it for me.’’ Bo- 
gart is referring to‘*their (his 
and Ingrid Bergman’s) song.??) 

Perhaps the camera work and 
the lines were cliche and maybe 
the movie will never be come 
pared to ‘‘8 1/2’’, but there 
are times when what I really 
like to see is a “good old 
movie,’? like ‘‘Casablanca,”? 


Discover the MUSIC BOX 
You'll find there, the largest 
and finest selection of guitars 
accesories and sheet music 


ity instruments by ‘Fender, 
Martin, Gibson, Goya, Espana, 
Ipanema, Hofner, and Har- 
mony.”’ Instructions by pref- 
essional musicians 


THE MUSIC BOX 


125 Walnut Avenue 
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*¢Learning is living?’ is one 
of the ideas Eric Christmas 
hopes tb put across in his pro- 
duction of LOVE LABOR’S 
LOST. 


Director Christmas believes 
that this familiar Shakesperean 
comedy, about three men who 
vow to spend a year in monk- 
like seclusion while pursuing 
‘knowledge, contains great rele- 
vence for today’s world --par- 
ticularly the world of college 
students. Too many pdople to- 
day, said Christmas, fail to rea=- 
lize that what we learn is ale 
ready within ourselves; it is 
brought out as we experience 


life. 


Because of the contemporary 
significance of LOVE LABOR’S 
LOST, Christmas almost consi- 
dered doing a modern-dress 
production of the play; but, he 
said, ‘‘I wasn’t quite ready to 
go that far’’. 


Instead, he is trying an even 
more challenging and thought- 
provoking device -- clothing his 
actors in the garb of the late 
Victorian era. 


Christmas thinks that there 
is an even stronger parallel 
in the play with the Victorian 
era than with our own time. 
LOVE LABOR’S LOST, he ex- 
plained, is about wealthy people 
who are ‘‘playing at life’’, pro- 
tected by their wealth from the 


harsh realities of existence. The 
‘Western world, says Christ- 


mas, did this very thing 


throughout the Victorian era. : 
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‘or poems. 


Plays are not like novels 
They belong to a 
ferent ‘‘medium’’. The ex- 
rience represented in a play 
is visual, social, and immediate 
in ways that make it very dif- 
ferent from experiznce ren- 
dered in the literary medi::n, 
Even when you read a play, 
you ought to read it as a play, 
and stage it in your mind, 
And when you read or see plays 
by Shakespeare this becomes 
especially important , because 
he was so aware of the nature 
and conditions of his medium, 
Pll say more about this in a 
moment, but let me first make 
some rudimentary distinctions 
about the character of theatrical 
drama, distincions which will 
suggest the extent to which any 
critical or interpretive res- 
ponse to plays must begin with 
terms and concepts very differ- 
ent from thise which are use- 
ful in literary interpretation. 
The fundamental distinction 
to be made is that between 
‘‘drama’’ and ‘‘theater’’. A 
play is both drama and theater, 
and we must understand the way 
in which these two contexts in- 
teract and affect each other. 
¢‘Drama’’ is a Greek word for 
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action, acting, doing, perform- 
ing. As Aristotle pointed out, 
drama is primarily a temporal 
rather than a spatial event, 
though the terms ‘‘drama’’ and 
‘‘dramatic’’ tend to fall into 

two families of reference -- 
when they are not used simply 
as synonyms for ‘‘theater’”? and 
‘‘melodramatic’’: 1) We think 
first of shaped and significant 
conflict -- of a dialectical 
action, an interaction, an agon; 
it module, its purest or most 
rudimentary form, is unmed- 
fated dialogue. 2) But I think 
a second set of associations 
directs us toward the sense of 
the dramatic action as some- 
thing externalized, viewed, or 


SOME REMARKS ON SHAKESPEARE’S MEDIUM 


BY HARRY BERGER 


ence of spectators or readers. 
Dramatic action is thus intere 
action. 


‘‘Tneater’? comes from a 
Greek word which denotes a 
place for seeing, displaying, 
and again, performing. Where 
drama demands agents, theater 
demands actors. Where drama 
is a certain kind of action 
capable of representation in a 
variety of media, theater is a 
partizular medium -- primarily 
visual (not primarily verbal) 
_ Which embraces the network 
of actual circumstances and 
participants who cooperate in 
representing and observing a 

particualr action. 


I have been asked to write 
a few words <i...iit the lure of 
Shakespeare and to try to say 
why I wanted to be a member 
of the cast of LOVE’S LA- 
BOUR LOST, and what I’m look- 
ing forward to in the produc- 
tion, Easy. I wanted to see at 
first hand how it’s done, and 
I wanted to have a share, how- 
ever small, in making it pos- 
sible. 

What I’m talking about is 
this: a play, any play, is more 
than words. If that were not 
true, we wouldn’t need theatres, 
all we would need would be 
printing presses and book sel- 
lers. Taking part in a play 
is, for me at any rate, the 
best way to discover in any 
profound way, what that some- 
thing-other -lian-words is. And 


it is already, even after just 
a few rehersals, proving to be 
a fascinating business, It would 
be in al.asst any case, but be- 
cause it’s Shakespeare, and be- 
cause it?sdirected by Eric 
Christmas, its especially fas- 
cinating. 

You see, the point is when 
you pick up those printed pages, 
youw’ve picked up a skeleton. 
It?s rather like taking up a 
musical score: so much ink 
on so much flattened-out wood 
pulp, The instrumentalist turns 
splodges of ink into sounds, so 
does the actor -- but in a much 
more exciting way (at least to 
my mind), especially in Shake- 
speare there’s so much more 
that’s been left for the per- 
formers (led by the director) 
to do. To revert to an earlier 
metaphor: if the text of the play 
is a skeleton, a musical score 
is an inert body. The musician 
is told by the composer not only 
what to ‘‘say’’, but to some ex- 
tent how to say it, how softly 
and how quickly to say it, how 
long to go on saying it, and 
so on; that little brick-like thing 
in the middle of the stave AL- 
WAYS means so many moments 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


imagined, from outside the par- 
ticipants. Even inner human 

action , to be made dramatic 
has somehow to be externalized, 
socialized, made visible, as- 
serted over against an other, 
exacting a response, or itself 
a response, Drama as action 
seems to require a co-presence 
of agents, and as performance 
it implies the additional pres- 


The theatrical situation is 
itself inherently dramatic: A 
play is immediately related to, 
directly performed before, an 
audience. Compared with any 
‘iterary’’ form, the playwright 
is on the other side of the 
medium -+ vbeniad it, not in 
front of it. His disappearnace 
beniad ‘he play leads to a more 
intense encounter of audience 
with play wor'd, a more com- 
plex interaction among players, 
characters, and _ spectators. 
And sicne the main fact of the 
theater is the visual presence 
of actors playing usually pre- 
determined roles before spec- 
tators, the playwr zit is in a 
paradoxical postion. On tne one 
hand, he has more than the 
poet, because his vision is 
imposed on producers, dir- 
eciors, players, and spectators. 
On the other hand, and for 
exactly the same reason, he is 
much more at the mercy of 
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of siience, and while the vio- 
lin has its solo passage the 
ONLY thing the rest of the or- 
chestra is allowed to do is sit 
and wait and count and keep 
quiet. But in Shakespeare, who 
after all is a dramatist as well 
as a dramatic poet, what isn’t 
in the ‘‘score ’’ can be as much 
a part of dramatic staging as 
what is. And what is fascinating 
is finding out just what is in- 
volved in choosing among the 
infinite number of things (move- 
ments, intonations, expres- 
sions, pauses, etc, -etc.) that 
aren’t explicitly called for. 
There is, of course, a gooddeal 
of pretty obvious guidance in the 
words themselves, but there are 
innumberable passages which 
leave things wide open. Two 
different performances of the 
same symphony, even with two 
different orchestras under dif- 
ferent conductors, will be as 
alike as peas in a pod com- 
pared with two productions of 
she same Shakespeare play. 


ENS THE LURE OF SHAKESPEARE 


BY PETER SMITH 
Why especially Shakespeare, 


and why especiallyShakespeare - 


directed by Christmas? Well, 
because both. in their different 
ways and contexts, are totally 

men of the theatre. Shakes- 
peare, it seems to me, had a 
fantastic knowledge of how to 
build up a dramatic situation 
and to establish character sime- 
ply and economically, and he 
seems to have been willing to 
trust his fellow-acotrs to see 
this (and to see that not one 
but many possibilities are in- 
herent inthe lines) without much 
prodding from the stage dir- 
ections. And Eric Christmas 
has an actor’s trained instincts 
for seeing the situation, the 
characters, in those few printed 
lines. There are very few exe 
plicit directions in Shakes- 
peare, apart from indications 
of who comes on and who goes 
off; what happens before, during 
and after the speaking of apar- 
ticular line is a mat:er for the 
director to decide andthe actors 


to perform. How long to pause; | 


who looks at whom; when to 
shout and when to whisper; 
where to exit -- all these de- 
cisions and many others have to 
be made many times in the 
course of a single scene, and 
each decision will have some- 
thing to do with the effect the 
scene has; similarly the effect 
of each scene contributes tothe 
effect of the whole production, 
And the director who is able 
to see and draw out and respond 
to the fundamental theatricality 
of Shakespeare is opening a 
whole new world for the acotrs 
working under him, I’m sure it 
sounds very simple -- and in 
a sense that’s exactly what it 
is -- but in a sense its turning 
out to be one of the most com-— 


plex undertakings I’ ve even been ° 


involved in. And I’m sure that’s 
true for the rest of the cast, 
too. 


LOVE’S LABOUR LOST is 
a particularly good play to be 
involved in staging because it’s 
a particularly bad play to read. 
Indeed if you want to learn 
something about the magic of 
theatre, and the genius of 
Shakespeare the playwright, 
read the play before you go to 
see it; the chances are that 
you will do as most of the mem-= 
bers of the cast did, and wonder 
why on‘earth Eric Christmas 
chose it. But then go see it 
and see how, even in a barn, 
and even with inexperienced 
actors, it is possible to trans- 
form these dull and wordy pages 
into a happy comedy, full of 
charm, grace, and humor. 

Every time [’®m_ watching 
or taking part in a rehersal of 
this play Irecollect some words 
written by Thomas Nashe, a 
contemporary of Shakespeare: 
‘“‘Every man can ... thresh 


corn out of the full sheaves, 
and fetch water out of the 
Thames; but out of dry stubble 
to make an after harvest, and 
wring juice out of a flint, that’s 

. the right trick of a work- 
man.’’ 
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others, He can invent plots, 
set the scene, and stand behind 
the arras, but because he has 

- committed his work to the free 
wills of other interpreters he 
cannot control their onstage 
behavior. 


The distinction between theater 
and drama leads to an import- 
eant ‘ distinction between 
“theatrical” (or ‘‘actual?’) 
space time and ‘‘dramatic’”? (or 
‘“‘fictional’”) space time, The 
first includes the actual durat- 
ion of any performance, the 
actual place in which it occurs, 
the actual conditions of 
representation . The second 


resented event. Theatrical 
space time is the here-and-now 
of theater, stage, audience, and 
actors, Dramatic space time 
is the here-and-uow of make- 
beleives characters and events. 


We have to keep distinct- 
ions of this sort in mind when 
we read or see Shakespearian 
plays, mainly because so many 
of the plays suggest that he 
had them on his mind. His 
characteristic procedure is ‘‘to 
re-create aspects of theatrical 
space time within dramatic or 
fictional space time.’’ The 
various relationships among 
spectators, actors, playwrights 
directors, stage, theater and the 
world outside the theater: these 
are re-admitted into the second 
world in various ways, with 
varying degrees of emphasis 
varying degrees of emphasis 
and openess. At one extreme 
we find casual verbal ref- 
erences to the play-metapnor, 
generalized analogies to the 
effect that the world is a stage 
and its people players; and rei- 
atively vague statements about 
tne similaritles or contrasts 
between art and life, magination 
and actuality. Moving toward 
the other extreme we fi1] ine 
plicit behavioral analogies, as 
when a king, villain or mag- 
ician takes inon himself the 
creator’s role (god or play- 
wright) and tries to cast other 
characters as the puppets in 
his own play. We see this, 
for exaind!3, la Richard IQ, 
whose shadow lengthens in the 
sun as he converts the actual 


Gradually his shadow world 

grows real, becomes indep- 
endent of him, exter 1a! to him, 
Having committed himself toit, 
he is trapped within it as one 


of .:s characters, forced to 
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Just as the Victorians were 
awakened to reality by the out- 
break of World War I, the 
characters inthe play have their 
bubbles rudely pricked. And 
just as many of the world pro- 
blems which began with World 
War I are yet to be resolved, 
the ending of LOVE LABOR’S 
LOST fails to resolve all the 
conflicts of the play. 


The Victorian sgtting, says 
Christmas, places me un- 
usual demands on the actors; 
for example, the girls willhave 
to learn to ‘‘stand and move 
well’? in the Victorian manner 
of female behavior. Costume 
advice is being provided by a 
local resident who is an ex- 
pert on Victorian styles and 
customs, 


One of the biggest problems 

of play production at Santa Cruz 

' has been the lack of an ade- 
| quate theater. For LOVE LA- 
BOR’S LOST, however, Christ- 
mas and his company have been 
promised the use of the new 


a 


world into his own creation. 


embraces the world of the rep- | 


accept the consequences of the 
role he has shaped for hime 
self. This process reaches its 
climax when real ghosts re= 
turn to plague him the night 
before the battle. Richard’s 
is only one of the many kinds 
of role-playing, from simple 
hypocrisy and disguise to the 
more complex and experimetnal 
forms demanded of figures like 
Richard 3 aad Lear by the 
failure of an order in which 
roles were assured and could 
be spontaneously assumed. 


quesiions of self presentation 
-- ‘*What’s my role??’, ‘‘How 
shall I stage myself? -- 
presuppose more basic ques- 
tions about the nature of the 
world, the real or fictional 
status of world views, the ex- 
tent to which man makes, can 
make, or musi make the world 
he lives is, and so forth. 


The theatrical experience is 
more openly represented in 
plays which feature prologues, 
choruses, and epilogues to set 
up analogies between the ex= 
perience of characiers in the 
play and that of the audience at 
the play, The audience a player 
addresses is by that fact given 
a role (as audience) within the 
play. Just as the observer 
of a perspective painting stands 
in both the actual space of the 
gallary and the extension of the 
three - Aiineniinonai picture 
space, so the audience is 
doubled, re-created, given a 
fictional role, by divezt ad- 
dress, soll'nquy, and other 
stage devices. Certain plays 
in fact have their own aud- 
jences build into them, 
connected a: special attach-. 
‘nents, and when ihe company 
lnnasks the play it rolls out 
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barmtheatre near the campus 
entrance; this facility, which 
will have an ideal setup for 
Shakesperean productions, is 
scheduled for completion in 
time for the play’s perfore- 
mance. 


The members of LOVE LA- 
BOR’S LOST company have now 
been through two weeks of re- 
hearsal, and Christmas appears 
to be quite enthusiastic about 
the cast. His biggest problem, 
he told, was selecting a cast 
of twenty out of the seventy- 
five who tried out. Christmas 
said that there were so many 
outstanding actors ai.ong those 
who were not chosen, that he 
regrets not having the time or 
facilities for doing two simul- 
taneous productions with sepa- 
rate casts. 


Although the cast has been 
fully chosen, Christmas feels 
it would be inappropriate to 
release a list of names until 
closer to performance time, 


its portabie audience like a 
carpet. On the other hand, 
the kind of role or conscious- 
ness-of watching-a-play assoc- 
i1.2d with the audience is 

often assigned to characters 

within a play -- characters who 
feel themselves to be obser- 
vers rather than participants, 
who stand outside the action, 
who find it had to believe tne 
world they are in is a real 
world and not an illusion, a 
theatrical fiction, or a performe- 
ance, 

Shakespeare makes consider- 
able use of this interaction 
between fictional and theatrical 
world in the romantic com- 
edies, especially ia the way 
he treats the exper: 21ée2 of wisi- 
drawal-andero ivi adout which 
C.L, Barber has written in 
‘“‘Shakespeare’s Festive Com- 
edy’’ (Cleveland 1953, Meridian 
paper»Dack), Within the play. 
e110 ..iers witndraw froma dif- 
ficult and snart2d actuality to 
a retreat which is very much 
like a game world -- a clar- 
ified, and ralatively controlled 
cesting or nesting ovr jestiags oe 
resting ground, a place to which 
the 


mind. «nar “wy Aadays Jor ca 
variety of reasons, including 
escape, -noeditation, temporaiy 


ralief, recreatioa, and syfocth. 
There iuey wor'y out their prob- 
1ems and, at least ia prospect 
ye theory, retura toa redee:ned 
aziavity. Simitarly, within the 
‘“‘theater’’, the audience is en- 
couraged to get iway from 
ordinary life for a while and to 
give itself up to the delightful 
fiction; to see in it some pos- 
sible reflection of its own 
problems and concerns, some 
image of itself; finally, to dis- 
engage itself from the fiction, 
return to normal life and, hope- 
fully, to transform the bounded 
moment of esthetic delight into 
a model or guide for action. 
The disengagement from art is 
often emphasized by the gesture 
of release embodied in an 
epilogue, which may havea 
tunction similar to the psycho- 
analytic technique called 
‘breaking the transference.’’ 
Rosalind’s role-playing in ‘‘As 
You Like It’? provides a handy 
epitome of theatrical with- 
drawal-and-return: first we 
have a boy playing a girl; then 
a boy playing a girl playing a 
boy; then a boy playing a girl 
playing a boy playing a girl; 
then a boy playing a gir] play- 
ing a boy; then a boy playing 
a girl; finally, in the epilogue, 
a boy playing a girl turning 
back into the boy. It would 
be wrong to think of the final 
phase as a case in which the 
‘cactual’’ boy player asserts 
himself through the character: 
the final tranSformation is also 
part of the script, an element 
of make-beleive in dramatic or 
fictional space time; the char- 
acter Rosalind yields toachar- 
acter ia.ned ‘‘boy-player,.” 
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For the last week my com- 
pany has been holed up on 
L2 Baldish, garrisoning the 
perimeter in a long series of 
bunkers. These bunkers we 
have been steadily improving 
and reinforcing. Daily we run 
patrols in the vicinity of the 
LZ and work on wire details, 
stringing barbed concertina 
wire around the LZ. 


To be in an LZ for more 
than a week is an unprece- 
dented occurance for Bcome- 
pany. My company has a par- 
ticularly aggressive cC.O., Or 
West Pointer -- Regular Army 
commission and all that. Con- 
sequently we make more con- 
tact, have credited more enemy 
kills, than any ofthe other com-- 
panies in the battalion. Con- 
sequently the colonel likes the 
job we do in the field; con- 
sequently he sends us out more 
often and for longer periods. 
It might be added, incidently, 
that B company has suffered 
more casualities than anybody 
else in the battalion. It is not 
without reason that we have been 
in the LZ so long. On Oct. 
30th, Guilligan’s Island, the sup- 
posedly secure heliport of the 
aviation battalion that supports 
my ‘‘air cavalry’? brigade, was 
mortared and over-run. Four 
choppers were destroyed by 
satchel charges, four others 
badly damaged, So, in a sense, 
we skytroopers are grounded. 


SECURE? 


In my opinion it was a come- 
pletely ridiculous incident. To 
anyone who had visited Guilli- 
gan’s Is. it was obviously in- 
secure as hell, defended by a 
mere two platoons of infantry, 
not dug in. To so localize our 
helicopters, which are crucial 
for our support, was a tacti- 
cal blunder made worse by leav- 
ing the place so insecure. It 
was supposedly unmortarable. 
The whole idea of bringing the 
“ Americal’? Division up here 
was,to confront the enemy with 
helicopters with which he was 
unfamiliar. What surprises me 
is that the enemy has only hit 
Guilligan’s Is. once and at this 
late date. 


PLEASURE 


Well, to change the tone 
of these generally somber dis- 
patches I would like to discuss 
*¢soldiers’ delights’’. 


I have found that the joys 


“ of a soldier over here, as all 


aspects in general ofa soldier’s 
life in combat, tend to become 
elemental, especially as one’s 
tour lengthens. A soldier’s life 
is crass, even gross, and his 
delights are simple. 


For example, one of our 
most sincere pleasures is to 
sleep a night with our boots 
off. Even in a relatively se- 
cure LZ we have to sleep with 
our boots on because we never 
know when an alert will be 
sounded, when the perimeter 
will be probed, etc. On such 
occassions whether you have 
your boots on or not may be 
crucial. Just a straight night’s 
sleep is rare enough. Only four 
times in the six months that 
I have been over here have I 
slept a night without pulling at 
least an hour’s guard and us- 
ually two or three. It means 
that a man averages about six 
hours sleep a night -- if you 
are a heavy sleeper. 


One thing GI’s write home for 
is spice. We get so sick and 
tired of C rations that some guys 
hardly eat. There are only 12 
different meals all totaled and 
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‘three basic varieties -- fruit’ 


& candy, cheese & cake, and. 
cocéa.& cookies. C’s are bland 
as hell. But with a little mus- 
tard and chile sauce a soldier 
can whip up something edible. 
Once ‘in a while back at an 
LZ we get 2 good meal -- some- 
thing besides the inevitable 
pork, potatoes, bread, cool aide 
and lima beans. Also for break- 
fast we get real eggs and not 
the damned powdered stuff we 
get in the field, Since we have 
moved up to the Chu Lai area 
where there is a Navy Base, 
we have been getting fresh milk. 
Until then most of us had been 
glad to get powdered milk, 
having forgotten in six months 
what real milk tastes like. 


You take a clean-cut Ameri- 
can boy from an affluently 
hygenic, almost antiseptic 
society, make him live in mud 
and sweat and sand in a humid 
climate without changing his 
clothes, and after several weeks 
you'll find he appre ciates a bath 
and a change of clothes. We 
indeed get so rich that we can 
hardly bear our mates in the 
hootch at night and guard bee 
comes a pleasure because it 
means one has to go outside. 
Our poncho-liners, a blanket- 
like affair in which we sleep, 
are positively rancid. So when 
we do return to an LZ we 
look forward to a shower -- 
with soap if not hot water. Of 
course, it is infuriating when, 
due to some logistical hang up, 
we get showers but no clothes 
or clean clothes but no showers, 
I can hardly think of a factor 
that heightens morale more than 
a shower for the whole company. 


SEX 


Then, of course, GI’s take 
a great delight in sex or at 
least evidences of it. Just to 
see a movie occassionally with 
a girl in it tears everybody 
up. Playboy magazines are li- 
terally fought overs But to see 
a real, live American woman is 
a shock when you heven’t seen 
one for months. Sv you can 
imagine the sensation caused 
by a woman war correspondent 
who visited us in the field re- 
cently. Everybody wanted to get 
close to her just to hear her 
voice. One gets sick of seeing 
and hearing nothing but GI’s. 
There are ‘‘donut-dollies’’, or 
red-cross girls in An Khe, but 
they are almost as depressing 
as the occassional WAC ser- 
geant one sees there. 


Morale in general is built 
up by incidents that upset the 


wild animals, watching the cap- 
tain fall in a river, even close 
shaves with snipers. The guys 
talk about such incidents for 
months. Every once in a while 
we work up a good bull shit 
session which is nice and if 
we can get a guitar on an LZ 
we revel over the tunes every= 
bocly knows, 1961 vintage say. 
Alsio pot is a great morale 
builder. 
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Dear Mr. 31l90m : 

In response to Paul Stub- 
blebine’s article on Jimi Hen- 
drix as ‘King of Blues’’, I 
must say that he has done an 
injustice to the blues as an art 
form. 


I too was in attendence at 
the Fillmore the same night 
as Paul. On the bill with 
Hendrix were Albert King, John 
Mayall, and the Soft Machine. 


I must concede that Hendrix 
has had a long apprenticeship 
with the blues, having played 
with some of the best blues 
groups around, Including among 
these is Bobby Bland’s Blues 
Band. I would also say that if 
Hendrix played blues, he would 
be one of the better, if not the 
best, in the field. 


But here is where I differ 
from Paul. Let me quote “ron 
cae L.A free Press (Feb. 16) 
in Gene Youngblood’s review of 
Hendrix at the L.A, Shrine: 
‘with his hands flying over 
strings, levers, dials, buttons, 
and switches, and his feet danc- 
ing over a floor console of cut- 
off buttons and  wah-wah 
peddles.’’ 


Now to me, the wah-wah 
peddle is not a part of the blues 
idiom, nor is a floor console 
of electronic gear. Mike 
Bloomfield made a highly rele- 
vant point in the film ‘ ‘Festival”’ 
when he was speaking of the 
blues and one old axe player 
in particular. In speaking of 
himself (as Whitey) he said 
that he had never been ‘‘pissed 
on’? as this old man had. As 
a consequence, this old man 
could play the blues because he. 
really knew what they were 
all about. 


When you listen to Hendrix 
you just don’t get the idea of 
‘pissin’ *’, and hard times. 
His songs come on more like 
an opium dream or an acid flash. 
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The blues are definitely ina 
state of evolution. The heavily 
amplified sound of Butterfield, 
Bloomfield, Clapton, Peter 
Green, Harvey Mandel, Henry 
Vestine, etc. is certainly not 
that of Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
Rice Miller, Bukka White, or 
even early Muddy Waters, The 
exciting, fantastically fast runs 
that these men play are new, and 
they are beautiful. 


Where are we then to clase 
sify Hendrix? I would have to 
say that he belongs (for lack 
of a better term) to the acid- 
rock scene, which will pass in 
time. 


My main point is two-fold. 
First, Hendrix is not blues, He 
doesn’t make you want to cry 
or laugh -- rather he makes 
you’ want to drop 500 mics, 
Secondly, there is no, nor should 
there be, a ‘*King of Blues’’. 
The blues is an open art form, 
that belongs to everyone equally 
(even Hendrix) , if they will 
just stop stomping ona wah-wah 
peddle long enough to enjoy it. 


Thank you, 
Stuart Click 
Stevenson 
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the control. ‘‘Someone has to 
fill the vacuum and close the 
holes,’? Harlan admitted. 
Krisman noted that the ‘‘lur- 
ing pull?’ of UCI is its image 
as a university with a 2lst 
century approach to education, 
“But it has failed, and we are 
falling back on 20th century 
ideas because of efficiency and 
necessity,’’ he said. 


‘*People like Chancellor Dan- 
iel G. Aldrich Jr. and Vice 
Chancellor of Student Affairs 
Don Walker won’t be around 
forever,’’ Harlan said. ‘‘They 
are interested in students taking 
responsibilities andtheirpro- 
per places.’”? But if students 
won’t do this, he warned, the 
Administration will reclaim its 
former control, 


S/S 


TANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


President Hitch and the Chancellors of the University have just 
issued what they describe as a clarification of the standards of 
conduct for students, There is now, they say, a set of rules 
which can keep the University functioning, which can answer 
the challenge of students radicals to order in the University. 


It is unfortunate that these rules which were created to clarify 
can only confuse, It is tragic that this confusion is a result not 
of student anarchism but of cowardice on the part ofsbasnen 
in writing laws which are directed less toward problems on cam- 
pus than off, in writing these rules for publication and not for a 
better University. 


If the new standard of conduct sets out to clear up the ambi- 
valence in the old one-paragraph rule it is a failure. This is 
primarily because the new rule specifically says that the Uni- 
versity is injecting itself into the students’ lives off campus 
as well as on. The old rule was permeated with a sense that 
the function of the University. is to educate. It prohibited 
interference with ‘‘teaching, research, administration,’’in gen- 
eral with, ‘‘the University’s functio1 as an educational insti- 
tution.’’ 


Now the University has set out on a different road. It is sig- 
nificant that the two most general categories in the new rule, 
numbers 8 and 12, make no mention of the University at all. 
The first of these, rule 8, is a redundancy clearly directed at 
public criticism of the University. The second, rule 12, is the 1 
most important of all. Rule 12 is the real ‘elastic clause’ of 
the standard of conduct. In it Pres. Hitch again confuses what 
he has been trying to clarify. One can only assume that it was] 
never the intention of the administrators to maintain the limits 
on their jurisdiction which the old standard imposed. Rule 12 
allows the administratio1 :9 discipline its members for, ‘*Con- 
duct which adversely affects the students suitability as a mem- 
ber of the academic community.’’ By this phrase Pres. Hitch 
may mean the use of dope, off-campus, in the privacy of one’s 
own home. Does he include the students’ exercise of their right 
to free political expression? Rule 12, like rule 8, makes no 
reference to education. Rather than suitabili:y for membership 
in the University, rule 12 is concerned with theoretical mem- 
bership in an undefined ‘academic community.” Rule 12 can 
be what the President and the Chancellors want it to be. 


On this most human of the University campuses the natural 
reaction to the argument above is boredom. Many people will 
feel that fear of the administration is simple paranoia and not 
at all related to their experience at Santa Cruz. Without per- 
sonal criticism of the Chancellors themselves who are doubt- 
less all men sympathetic to student desires, we can reject 
their standard of conduct. These liberal men, and the Regents 
above them, perform the functions of all three branchs of civil 
government for the University. In cases of undesireable con- 
duct they not only make the laws but are judge, jury, and hang- 
man. With the new rules these all-powerful men are trying to 
widen their control of student activities. In rule 12 they place 
within their purview every action of University members, No 
matter how well intentioned this action is it carries with it the 
possibility that a hostile administration could suppress the pri- 
vate activities of students. In expanding the standard of conduct 
from one paragraph to thirteen, President Hitch has not clarie 
fied anything, nor can a rewriting of the rules hope to do so, 
So long as the administration tries to control non-educational 
activities of students there will be confusion. Whether in one 
paragraph, or in thirteen, or in thirteen times thirteen, there 
will always be a rule number 12, 


STATEMENT ON 
EE GRADUATE DEFERMENTS 


As the elected officials of the students of our campuses of 
the University of California, we find it appropriate to com- 
ment on the recent loss of draft immunity for graduate stu- 
dents. 


We believe that it is wrong for graduate students to be 
drafted, just as we believe that it is wrong for anyone to be 
drafted, especially in a country that claims to be free. 


We believe that compulsory military service is unconsti- 
tutional under the Thirteenth Ame:.dinent; it is loss of per- 
sonal liberty without due process of law, and is a means 
of procuring labor for government purposes at less than 
the market wage. 


Our concern over the draft reflects our concern over a 
larger societal trend, a concern shared by leading spokes- 
men of both the Right and Left. This trend is the tendency 
to subordinate the individual to society. 


We affirm our belief in the dignity of the individual, and 
the importance of individual decision; we do not advocate 


any specific act, legal or illegal, for any one other than 
ourselves, 


We support the action of all young Americans who, standing, 
in the American tradition of individual conscience, exercise 
their right to Life and Liberty by refusing induction into 
the Armed Forces, : 

David Durnad, ‘UCD Carl Wood, UCR 
Mike Krisman, UCI Russell Smith,(rep. for UCSC) 
Denis Michaud, UCMC 
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‘mission, who spoke on ‘The 


\.be read in early March, 


‘Mr. James Biffle, the ‘poet 


The campus erupts with flavor 
and spirit this weekend with 
Cowell’s Culture Break, a 
weekend bursting with cultural 
events and lively activities. 


The Culture Break, whose 
theme is Power, began yester- 
day with a host of exciting 
events, featuring a Mexican 
lunch, accompanied by the vi- 
brant Los Abajenos mariachis 
and an American Dinner star- 
ring Professor Joseph Boskin, 
consultant to the McCone Com- 


Negro as a Sambo Figure in 
American Culture’, The day 
was also crowned with speaker 


Vern Countryman andafaculty/ | 
student reading of The Little | 


Foxes. 


Today’s events look even 


better. The day begins (9:30 
a.m.) with a discussion between 
Professors Joseph Boskin and 
Herinan Blake on the Urban 
Revolution. At 10:30 a.m, Mr, 
Philip Vellacoitt, a visiting pro- 
fessor of Classics, will direct 
a student reading of Hippoly- 
tus. Mr. Vellacott, who is leav- 
ing UCSC in the Spring, has 
also written an original play, 
“Oedipus Aware’’, which will 


The hours from 1:00-2:00 
p.m. are filled with varied ac- 
tivities for a diverse campus. 


laureate’’ of UCSC’s 1967 gra- 
duating class, will conduct the 
first part of a poetry seminar 
on the evolutionofapoem. Also 
at Nat. Sci. 3, students can view 
Felix Greene’s China or attend 
in the Cowell Conference Room 


an informal concert with Ber- - 


keley graduate students Jane 
Bowers, flute and Joan Gal- 
legos, piano. 


Mr. Alan Coult of the New 
University (Berkeley) will give 
a lecture on Professor Power. 
At 2:15 p.m., Dr. Peter Mutke 
will demonstrate the Power vu: 
Suggestion by hypnotizing se- 
veral participants, Later inthe 
afternoon, John Heider of Esa- 
len Institute will lecture on Psy- 
chic Energy. Esalen Institute 
is, in the words of its foun- 
ders, ‘‘a center to explore those 
trends in behavioral sciences, 
religion and philosophy wi:icn 
emphasize the potentializies of 


A public performance marke 
ing the end of Cowell’s Cul- 
ture Break will be presented 
Sunday evening at 8:00 in the 
Cowell Dining Hall. 

A four -day Workshop, or- 
ganized by Julia Zaustinsky, is 
being sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of California’s Intercampus 
Cultural Exchange Committee 
as a pilot project in a joint, 
all-campus music venture. 


- Some 46 visiting student and fa- 


culty musicians joined 8 of their 
counterparts from this campus 
yesterday evening. Workshop 
sessions are being devoted to 
readings of ensemble literature 
for small groups and intensive 
study of works selected for the 
Sunday evening concert. 


Featured in the performance 
will be Peter Racine Fricker’s 
‘*Concertante No. 4’’ for solo 
violin, oboe, flute and string 
orchestra. The work was com- 
missioned by Cowell College at 
the invitation of Cowell Provost 
Page Smith for this special 
occasion. 


The concert program will 
also include Bach’s ‘*Branden- 
burg Concerto Number 2’’, with 


a 


human existence’’, Mr, Heider 
has spoken several times at 
UCSC and has also conducted 
workshops in Sensitivity and 
Body Awareness, 


The Russian Club has organ- 
ized a special treat for Fri- 
day evening--A Russian Dinner 
(dress accordingly). Daaces 
will be performed by members 
of the club and by the Kraceve 
Kolo Group, directed by Larry 
Bell. In addition, Mr. Eric 
Christmas will present a dra- 
matic reading of several letters 
of Anton Chekhov. A debate 
‘between Professors Domhoff 
between Professors Domhoff 
and Lamb on Domhoff’s recent 
book, Who Rules America, will 
follow the dinner. Henry 
Kariel, a visiting Government 
professor from the University 
of Hawaii will serve as mo- 
derator. Finally, Triumph of 
the Will, a film on the rise 
of the Nazi Party, with actual 
scenes and photographs, will be 
shown at Nat. Sci. 3 at 10:00 
p.m, 


CULTURE BREAK(| 


The program begins with Mr. 
Biffle’s second PoetrySeminar, 
this one dealing with French, 
German and Spanish poetry. 
Also at 1:00 p.m. Arthur Grams, 
baritone, and Herbert Rogers, 
piano, will give an informal 
concert of Schubert Lieder. 


From 2:00-3:00 p.m. Profes- 
sor Block will show and dis- 
cuss a film on Goya, a Span- 
ish painter of the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries. Goya is 
most famous for his two paint- 
ings, ‘‘La Maja Desnuda’’ and 
‘‘La Maja Vestida’’ as well as 
the satirical ‘‘Caprichos’’. 
Professor Block is a n artist 
in his own right and has also 
made prize- winning films on 
art. 


From 3-4 p.m, in the Co- 
wel! Library, Miss Kay Orte- 
mans of The Well-Springs 
Foundation will demonstrate the 
Power of Relaxation and Re- 
bound. The essential concern 
of the workshop is to demonst- 
rate that relaxation is not a to- 


CULTURE BREAK: 
POWER | 


Saturday morning begins brigt.t 
and early (8:30 a.m.) with a 
talk on Flower Power by Alan 
Chadwick. The lecture will dis- 
cuss the once-told mythsof flo- 
wers, Following the flowers at 
9:30 a.m. Professor Joseph Sil- 
verman of UCLA will speak on 
The Sephardic Ballad. Profes- 
sor Silverman, who will be join- 
ing the UCSC faculty next year, 
will use recordings and dist- 
ribute the words to the songs 
he will be presenting. He hopes’ 
to trace the elasticity of the 
Judeo-Spanish Ballads. Fol- 
lowing this presentation at 10:30 
a.m., John Graham will hold a 
live workshop on the Cowell 
Plaza which will explore the 
power o: body movement with 
as many students as possible. 
Involvec in the demonstration 
are several rolls of newsprint, 
to be used in experimenting with 
what the body can do in the 
great outdoors, 


As usual, the afternoon is 
packed with planned activity. 


U. ORCHESTRA 


trumpet soloist Jack Logan 
(graduate student; U C, San 
Diego), oboist Clayton Wilson 
(faculty member and Chairman 
of the Santa Barbara Division 
of the Academic Senate), flutist 
Burnett Atkinson (faculty mem- 
ber; UC, Santa Barbara), and 
violinist Julia Zaustinsky (fa- 
culty member; Cowell College; 
UC, Santa Cruz); Bartok’s ‘‘Di- 
vertimento for Strings’? with 
violin soloist Stefan Krayk (fa- 
culty member; UC, Santa Bar- 
bara), violinist Ronald Erickson 
(graduate student; UC, Berke- 
ley), violist Peter Mark (faculty 
member; UC, Santa Barbara), 
cellist William Van den Burg 
(faculty member; Crown Col- 
lege; UC, Santa Cruz); Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘Octet for Winds’’, and 
Mozart’s “Twentieth Sym- 
phony’’ (first California perfor- 
mance). 


The Chamber Orchestra will 
be conducted by Ronald And- 
rejka of UC, Santa Barbara, 
and the wind ensemble by Wil- 
liam Van den Burg of Crown 
College; UC, SantaCruz, Peter 
Fricker will lead the ensemble 
in the premiere performance 
of his own work. 


tal collapse, but a form of re- 
newed energy. 


At 3:36 ».m. Mr. Michael. 
Novak, Assistant Professor in 
Religious Studies at Stanford 
University will speak on the 
Power of the Raised Eyebrow. 
This gathering, sponsyred by 
the United Christian Campus 
Ministry, is intended to be more 
a student discussion than alec- 
ture. As Mr. Novak is the 
author of Belief and Unbelief, 
A New Generation and The Open 
Church, any questions concern= 
ing his books or beliefs are 
welcome. 


At the same time in the Co- 
well Conference Room, Profes- 
sors Calvin Hall, Bert Kaplin, 
Richard Randolph and Robert 
Werlin will hold a faculty dis- 
cission of Power. 


In the evening at 8:00 p.m., 
Carl, Robin and Marshall will 
celebrate the power of music 
with a Santa Cruz style con= 
cert. At 9:00 p.m. on Saturday 
night, the real fun begins. An 
all night dance featuring The 
Plymouth Rock Conservatory, 
Chinchilla House and Kind-A 
Daft will begin. Roger Over has 
been working for many hours 
on the lightshow, getting parts 
from all over the country and 
making his own slides from 
psychedelic posters, The light- 
show, as well as the dance, 
will go on into all hours of 
the night. Also, the Kite will 
be selling refreshments all 
night. 


After an exhausting evening 
of dancing and rocking, The 
Madrigal Singers will serenade 
peacefully around and through 
Cowell College, singing sweet 
melodies to awaken everyone 
for the day’s events. During the 
box lunch to be held (weather 
permitting) on the Cowell Plaza, 
the music of Merideth Marshell 
will be performed by a young 
local Folk Group, who will soon 
open a restaurant inSanta Cruz, 
“The Grass Cookie’, with 
nightly entertainment. 


At 1:00 p.m. in the Cowell 
Library, James Ritchie, vi- 
siting Psychology Professor of 
the South Pacific Studies) wit! 


ULTURE BREAK EVENTS 


TODAY'S SCHEDULE | 


1:00--2:00 


2:15--3:30 


3:09 —+5:15 


EVENING 
6:00--8;00 


8:30--9:30 


“The Poem as the Power of Selection: From 

Impulse to Final Draft?’ -- Poetry Seminar 
Conducted by James Biffle. in the Student Lounge. 
Film: FELIX GREENE’S ‘‘CHINA”’ Nat Sci 3 
Informal Concert --Berkeley graduate students 
Jane Bowers, flute; Joan Gallegos, piano -- 
playing Schubert, Bach, Teleman, Bario and 
Messiaen. Cowell Conference Room, 


PROFESSOR POWER: THE CHAR IN THE 
AIR -- A lecture by Alan Coult of the New 
University. Coweli Library. 


POWER OF SUGGESTION --A lecture/demonstra- 
tion on Hypnosis by Dr, Peter Mutke. Dining Hall 


PSYCHIC ENERGY: A SCIENTIFIC LOOK AT 
MAGICAL POWER -- A lecture by John Heider 
of the Esalen Institute. Cowell Library. 


Russian Dinner -- Organized by the UCSC Ruse 
sian Cid. 
Eric Christmas in a Dramatic Presentation. 


THE POWER ELITE --Debate between Profs. 
Domhoff and Lamb. Dining Hall. 


10:00--12:00 Film: THE TRIUMPH OF WILL, Nat Sci 3 


SATURDAY’S SCHEDULE 


8:30 --9:30 


FLOWER POWER WITH ALAN CHADWICK, the 
Cowell Library and outdoors. 


9:30--10:30 THE POWER OF TRADITION: THE SEPHARDIC 


BALLAD -- Joseph Silverman, UCLA, Dining Hall 


10:30-12;00 THE POWER OF MOVEMENT -- a workshop 


with John Graham of SF STATE. Exploration of 
Body Movement. PLAZA 


AFTERNOON 


1:00 --2:00 


2:09-- 5.09 
3:00--4:30 


4:30--5:30 


EVENING 
8:00 --9:00 


9:00 


Poetry Seminar with James Biffle. Lounge 
INFORMAL CONCERT -- Arthur Grams, bari- 
tone, and Herbert Rogers, piano, in a program 
of Schuber! i:d Lieder. 


ARTISTIC POWER -- A lecture by Professor 
Irving Block of San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege, Cowell Library. 


THE POWER OF RELAXATION AND REBOUND-- 
Workshop by Kay Ortmans of The Well-Springs 
Foundation. Cowell Library. 


THE POWER OF THE RAISED EYEBROW: A 
discussioa by Professor Michael Novak ofStanford 
University. Sponsored by the United Christan 
Campus Ministry. Cowell Library. 


POWER(?): A Panel Discussion 
Members of Cowell College. 


by Faculty 
Conference Room, 


The Power of Music -- Santa Cruz Style. Carl, 
Robin and Marshall in Concert. Student Lounge. 


ALL NIGHT DANCE -- 3 bands 

Psychedelic Light Show 

Refreshments from The Kite 

Admission -- seventy-five cents at the door, 
Cowell Dining Hall. 


SUNDAY’S SCHEDULE 


MORNING 


11:00 --11:45 The Cowell Madrigal Singers under the Direction 


of Paul Rabwin. Cowell Fountain and Halls. 


AFTERNOON 


12:00 --1:00 


1:00--2:00 


1:15--2:00 


2:15--4:15 


4:30--5:30 


EVENING 


&:00--8:00 


8:00--9:30 


Box Lunch and the music of MARIDITH MASHELLE, 
ETC, -- Folk Group. Cowell Plaza (weather per- 


-mitting) or Dining Hall. 


CREATION, CONSCIOUSNESS AND CHARACTER: 
Exploration in Maori Myth -- A lecture by Pro- 
fessor James Ritchie. Cowell Library, 


The UCSC Choir in Concert. Cowell Dining Hall. 
JAZZ CONCERT -- THE MONTE WATERS BIG 


BAND -- The Public is Invited. Admission is 
seventy-five cents. 


THE POWER OF THE DANCE -- A recital by 
the UCSC Modrn Dance Group under the direction 
of Althea Short, Field House. 


Readings of original works by James Houston and 
Peter Beagle. Cowell Library. 
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All-Campus Chamber Orchestra - 


~ 


' “Recent Work on 


HAPPENINGS 


ALENDAR 


FRIDAY FEB 23 

‘Universal Single Transition 
Time Asynchronous State ASs- 
signments,’? mathematics lec- 
ture by Dr. J.A.Ulman of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, 2:30 
in Nat Sci 125 

‘‘Non--Direct Processes and 
Optical Properties of Metals,’’ 
physics and chemistry lecture 
by Dr. R.K, Nesbit of I,B.M. 
4:00 p.m. in Nat Sci 125. 

7 4n Evening ofStudent Films,’ 


the winners of the 2nd National |I=—E WANT TO TEACH? 


Student Film Festival, held in 
1966 at UCLA, 8:00 p.m. in 
Nat Sci 3. 50¢ 


SATURDAY FEB 24 

*¢Al1 Quiet on the Western 
Front,’’ starring Lew Ayres 
and Lovis Wolheim. 7:30 and 
9:30 p.sm. in Nat Sci 3. 50¢ 


SUNDAY FEB 25 
‘‘Alphaville,’? a film by Jean 


Luc Goddard. 6:30 and 8:45 in | 


Nat Sci 3. 50¢ 


All UC Orchestra -- see Culture | 


Break Calendar. 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 26 

Stevenson Fellow’s Dinner -- 
Hon. Frank Murphy, Jr. 

*¢On the Solution of Equations 
of the Fifth Degree,’’ N. Bur- 
goyne. Nat Sci 101 at 4:00 p.m. 
‘‘Enzymatic Joinins of D.N.A. 


COWELL ALUMNI! 


Members of the Cowell Col- 
lege Alumni Executive Commit- 
tee will be on campus this Sat- 
urday. Members include Terry 


Ahers, Larry Raphael, Bob 
Boyles, and undergraduate re~- 
presentative Mike Gerber. The 
Alumni Committee will be 
meeting from 10-12 and 2:30- 
4:30 in the Cowell Conference 
Room. 


With a UCSC degree, that might 
present some problems, but 
please don’t transfer to another 
school. Instead, why don’t you 
unite yourself with the new cam- 
pus co:n:nittee which is investi- 
gating both conventional and un- 
usual teaching opportunities 
across the country. Wearealso 
attempting to elucidate the fre- 
quently obscure bulletins issued 
by various graduate prograins 
in the field of Education. \ 


Eventually, we will be con- 
tributing ideas for the develop- 
iment of a school of Educatina 
at UCSC, 


If you have questions, answers 
or time to help with thjs pro~ 
ject, please contact Liz Ras- 
mussen, Box 601 in Cowell. 


EP EACH AND 


Strands,‘‘ Dr, Marten Gellert. | guys FOR EE DO RA 


Nat Sci 175, 4:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY27 
Crown College Night. Program 
will feature a company of three 
dancers and aguitarisiia’‘Am- 
paro,’”? a musical journey of 
Spain. ks 


‘“‘Alas! The Love of Politics,’’ 
Professors’ Inaugural Lecture 
by F.M.G,: Wilso n, provost of 
Stevenson. 8:30 p.m. in Nat Sci 
3. Free but ticket required. 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 29 
‘‘Death of a Salesman’? spon- 
sored by Culture and Society 
Movies, Stevenson Dining Hall, 
7:30 and 10 p.m. 

thursday february 29 

The Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theatre -- see page |. 


FRIDAY MARCH 1 

Biological 
Clocks,’? biology seminar by 
Dr. Colin pittendrigh, Prince- 
ton. 3:30 in Nat Sci 125. 

“War of the Buttons,’’ a film 
by Yves Robert. 7:30 and (;45 
in NatS 


PM S16 PM FRica SAT: 


5 PM =~ 9 PM WEEKDAYS 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


There are a set of para- 
doxes confronting the country 
and the Peace and Freefom 
Party. First, the rise of a 
neo-fascism has generated a 
broad radical base against the 
war and against rascism. A 
product of this potarization is 
the paradox the Peace and Free- 
dom Party faces. On one hand, 
the opportunity and responsi- 
bility are both enormous, The 
Peace and Freedom Party can 
be a major voice against the 
Republican-Democratic Party. 
On the other hand, the resources 
are (except for the dedication 
of their leaders), very small. 
These were the ideas developed 
by Mr. Fritjof Thygeson, Exe- 
cutive Director of the Peace and 
Freedom Party in atalkhe gave 
in the Joliy Room last Friday. 
According to Mr. Thygeson, we 
have not asked to be radicalized. 
The insensate spasm, known as 
the war in Vietnam, the colo- 
nization of the black man in 
America have radicalized 
us. History has been moving 
faster than we have. We must 
catch up with the present. The 
Peace and Freedom Party can 
be that tool. 


Reese Erlich, charged with 
conspiracy to commit a mis- 
demeanor in connection with 


JET CHARTER FLIGHTS 
TO EUROPE 


ROUND TRIP FARE 
FROM $360. 


Flight Departures 
SF/ LONDON JUNE 12 


SF/LONDON JUNE 12 
Return sEpT. 2) 

SF/LONDON JUNE 21 
Return AUG. 15 

SF/LONDON JULY 1 
Return AUG. 19 

SF/LONDON ONF WAY 

$135.00 


CHARTER FLIGHTS 
995 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Stop the Draft Week, spoke about 
the nature of the Grand Jury 
system and how it doesn’t re- 
flect the law, but makes the law 
by its discriminatory selection 
of cases and indictments. 


The two men were realistic 
but hopeful. 


es 2 FT SHOW 


A collection of 26 prepara- 
tory drawings and the’final 
painting which resulted from 
them will be shown in the Ju- 
nior Common Room of Crown 
College ’ 
~ Open to the public, the ex- 
hibit is the work of Alex Cole 
ville, one of Canada’s foremost 
contemporary artists, cure 
rently Lecturer in Fine Arts 
at Crown. 

The painting, entitled ‘‘Pa- 
cific’’, was finished about a 
month ago. ‘‘I do not usually 
exhibit my drawings’’, said Mr. 
Colville, ‘‘but I thought it might 
be interesting for students to 
see the process of developing a 
painting’’. 


fees would provide financial 
aid which would enable more 
students to attend the Univer- 
sity. 

Simon attacked the fee as 
‘another form of taxation,”’ 
quipping that ‘in this case, 
my opposition to taxation puts 
me in agreement with the gove 
ernor.’’ Forbes reaffirmed his 
view that the increase ‘‘is still 
no different than the tuition we 
defeated in August.” 

Conceding that the University 
will probably be stuck with the 
governor’s $280 million UC 
budget -- $31 million below the 
Regents’ $311 request -- the 
Regents nonetheless continued 
to blast the governor’s pro-= 
posal as a death blow to the 
University. 


It further affirmed the Re- 


gents’ intention that ‘‘there 

should be no lessening of the 
quality in teaching and research 
at the University of California, 
particularly as it might apply 
to the faculty-student ratio.’’ 

Indications from the gover- 
nor that he would use his item 
veto to blue-pencil additions 
to the budvet made by the leg- 
islature virtually assured a cut 
in projected enrollment next 
year. 

During the discussion, Hitch 
stated that although final fig- 
ures were yet to be tabulated, 
all indicationswere that the $280 


ALWAYS FIRST QUALIT 


FOR ALL YOUR 
SHOPPING NEEDS 
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1101 Pacific Ave -- Main Store 
920 Pacific Ave -- 


Auto Center Store 
Phone 426-- 2424 
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NOMINATED FOR 10 ACADEMY ‘AWARDS 


“«(4) Physical abuse of any 
person 21 University- 
owned or -controlled 
property or at Univer- 
sity-sponsored or -Su- 
pervised functions or 
conduct which threatens 
or endangers the health 
or safety of any such per- 
son; 

“(5) Theft of or damage to 

property of the Univer- 

sity or of a member of 
the University communi- 
ty or campus visitor; 

(6) Unauthorized entry to or 

use of University facili- 

ties; 

“(7 Violation of University 

policies or of campus re= 

gulations concerning the 
registration of student 
organizations, the use of 

University facilities, or 


i 
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budget would provide for a stu- 
dent enrollment roughly equal 
to this year, that is, elimin- 
ating a projected increase of 
nearly 7000 students. 

The governor noted that the 
only way he could increase 
the University allotment would 
be either to reduce allocations 
to other state departments -- 
already operating below 
strength -- or increasing tax- 
es, neither of which he was 
willing to do. 

The governor made an ele 
aborately documented present- 
ation, calling the $280 million 
budget the ‘‘best use of fiscal 
resources within the capacity of 
the taxpayers without increas- 
ing taxes.’’ 

He defended his reduction of 
new professorships from 474 to 
121, noting that it still left 
the student - teacher ratio 
at 15.43 to 1, well below the 
28 to 1 ratio called for in the 
Master Plan. Reagan insisted 
that he had not indicated in 
the budget how the new positions 


’ should be distributed and that 


it had been a University deci- 
sion to ‘‘shortchange the new 
campuses,’’ 


Defending cuts in organized 
research, libraries, mainten- 
ance andoperation, administra- 
tion and University Extension, 
Reagan noted that the Univer- 
sity and state colleges have 
been given the highest prior- 
ity in the budget and had en- 
joyed the highest increases. 

‘‘Even though there are less 
state employees outside higher 
education than a year ago,” 
Reagan said, ‘‘we have more 
total employees because of in- 
creases for the University and 
state colleges.’’ 

“If the University had been 
treated on a par with the other 
state departments this year,’’ 
he added, ‘‘it would have been 
he added, ‘‘it would have re- 
ceived $1 million less than 
it was allocated.’’ 


— NOW — 


DIAL 423-2000 


* TIME SCHEDULE * 
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' cational institution. 
| shall 
' which significantly interferes 
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the time, place, and man- 
ner of public expression; 


««(8) Use, possession, or dis- 
tribution of narcotic or 
dangerous drugs, suchas 
marijuana and lysergic 
acid diethymalide (LSD), 
except as expressly per- 
mitted by law; 


(9) Violate. 
erning residence in Uni- 
versity-owned or -con- 
trolled property; 


(10) Disorderly conduct or 
lewd, indecent, or ob- 
scene conduct or expres= 
sion on University-owned 
or -controlled property 
or at University-spon- 
sored or -supervised 
functions; 


“*(11) Failure to comply with 
directions of University 
officials acting in the 
performance of their du- 
ties; 


*:(12) Conduct which adversely 
affects the  student’s 
suitability as a member 
of the academic commue 
nity.’’ 


The Regents last week fave 
President Hitch authority to 
amend student regulations by 
withdrawing a restriction whica 
had required their concurrence. 
The previous UC ‘standard of 
conduct?’ had read as follows: 


“Students enrolling in the Uni- 
versity assume an obligation to 
conduct themselves in a mane 
ner compatible with the Uni- 
versity’s function as an edu- 
Students 
refrain from conduct 
with University teaching, re- 
search, administration, or the 
University’s subsidiary ree 


- sponsibilities, or which endan- 


gers the health or safety of 
members of the University 
community, or of -visitors to 
the campus, and from disor- 
derly conduct on University 


premises or at University re- 
lated events.”’ 


Hitch had told the Regents 
that “recent student discipli- 
nary proceeding on the cam- 
puses have demonstrated the 
need for more definite student 
conduct regulations. 
and their attorneys have chal- 
lenged University rules on the 
grounds of vagueness and lack 
of specificity.” 


Hitch’s statement today noted 
that the amendment had been 
reviewed by the Chancellors 
with faculty and students on each 
of the campuses and by UC vice 
presidents, the Academic Coun- 
cil, the Advisory Committee on 
Students Affairs and the General 
Counsel of the Regents. ‘‘As 


far as practicable, all sugges- 
tions from these groups have 
been incorporated,’’ Hitch said. 
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